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TO THE FRIENDS WE DON'T WANT TO LOSE: 


IF YOUR NEW YEAR’S resolu- 
tions had anything to do with 
swearing off smoke and drink, 
spending money wisely, and widen- 
ing (with apologies to N.B.C.’s Bob 
and Ray) your horizons, we at 
Africa Special Report think we may 
be able to help. 

If you send your money to us, 
instead of buying four packs of 
cigarettes (or two gin and tonics, 
which are out of season anyhow), 
we can give you up-to-the minute 
news, stimulating articles and photo 
coverage of Africa for a full year. 
Our New Year’s message, set in big 
type for those who can’t stand to 
wade all the way through a sub- 
scription letter, is in the adjoining 
column. In view of our mushroom- 
ing mailing list, the message must 
be a firm one. 

We are indebted to the thousands 
whose encouragement and steady 
support have enabled us to grow 
from a four-page newsletter to the 
magazine you are holding in your 
hands today. We must now ask our 
readers to share our rapidly in- 
creasing production and mailing 
costs, because the African-Ameri- 
can Institute, with its limited re- 
sources, can no longer cover these 
without restricting its scholarship 
offerings to African students, at a 
time when their scholarship needs 
are urgent and growing. 

If you have already sent in your 
subscription, we thank you, and 
know you will enjoy and profit from 
Africa Special Report in 1958. 


* * * 


MUCH WILL BE HAPPENING 
in Africa in 1958. As recorded on 
page five of this issue, the Soviet 
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This is the LAST issue of 
Africa Special Report for non- 
subscribers. Our introductory 
service charge of $1.00 goes into 
effect this month. Unless you 
have mailed us your dollar al- 
ready, or do so at once, we will 
not be able to send you the Feb- 
ruary issue. This must apply to 
everyone — individual readers, 
student groups, government of- 
fices, embassies and business 
firms alike. We suggest you mail 
the business reply envelope op- 
posite page eight immediately to 
allow for processing time and 
ensure uninterrupted delivery. 
Thank you! 


offensive now appears to be truly 
underway, posing a mounting chal- 
lenge to Western attitudes and 
Western generosity. If nothing else, 
Russia’s moves seem sure to fortify 
the anti-Western extremists. This 
means that even the most moderate 
of African leaders will be increas- 
ingly reluctant to compromise, lest 
their supporters begin to “hive off” 
to a more militant left. As pressures 
on the administering powers grow, 
Africa Special Report will be on 
hand to report to you in full. 
Africa is complex and diverse, 
and in some parts of the continent, 
the African leaders ask the Euro- 
pean metropole not only to stay 
longer but to increase its power. 
These are the multi-racial coun- 
tries, like the Central African Fed- 
eration—a key “test” area where 
Europeans call for independence, 
and yet, according to Dr. McKay’s 
observation of their attitudes on 
page 13 of this issue, their chances 
for arriving at a “partnership” 
with the African majority “can 
hardly be considered promising.” 
In Kenya, Africans have not yet 
secured the pledge they seek that 
the country will eventually be gov- 
erned primarily by them, but the 
way things are going elsewhere, we 
don’t feel out of place in printing 
Smith Hempstone’s speculation on 
the opposite page that Kenya’s first 
prime minister may be a Stanford- 
educated African named Kiano. 
The conflicts of Africa receive 
sharp focus in the UN, and we 


“Hate to do this, but .. .” 


have asked Miss Shirley Smith to 
analyze the prospects of the forth- 
coming session of the Trusteeship 
Council for our February issue. We 
also have specialist George Horner 
working on an account of the 
French Cameroons, the “hotspot” 
among UN trust territories, where 
U. S. attitudes recently brought bit- 
ter disillusionment to at least one 
African leader. 

On the economic side, we are fea- 
turing Africa’s phenomenal hydro- 
electric potentialities this month 
and next month we will have an 
American business executive’s story 
of the problems and challenges of 
creating a great industry in the 
Rhodesian bush. 

We dip into African cultural con- 
tributions with the Enwonwu fea- 
ture on page 18 and will shortly 
have a brush with some exciting 
history when Marie De Kiewiet 
Hemphill reviews Perham’s biog- 
raphy on a great soldier, admin- 
istrator and creator of modern 
Africa, Lord Lugard. 

We don’t know if Mr. Nixon was 
right when he called Africa the 
“key continent” of the world and 
said the battle between East and 
West would be decided there. But 
if it is true that Africa will be the 
great crisis area of the future, our 
readers will be prepared with solid 
background information. That is 
our New Year’s pledge to you. So 
send us your dollar, swear off cig- 
arettes, pour a coke and join us in 
our discoveries as we explore the 
continent in 1958. —R.C.K. 
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Gikonyo Kiano: New Kikuyu Leader? 


BY SMITH HEMPSTONE 
IKONYO WA KIANO is 31 years old, has a Ph.D. 
from the University of California in political science, 
an American negress wife, and may one day become 
Kenya’s first black prime minister. 

Dr. Kiano is small in stature, cultivates a small mus- 
tache and an almost invisible goatee. He is soft-spoken 
and his speech is couched in academic terms and Ameri- 
can slang. He is quick to laugh and is able to laugh at 
himself. He smokes ‘Clipper’ cigarettes incessantly from 
cardboard boxes of 50. 

This is his story: 

He was born in the heart of Kikuyuland, in the lush, 
dripping forests which climb the rolling hills of the Ft. 
Hall district. He has an older brother and three sisters. 

His illiterate mother cultivated the family’s nine-acre 
“shamba”. She grew yams, maize, a little wattle bark, 
and kept a few goats. “Mother,” he explains, “would 
not have felt that our house was a home without a ram 
or two under the roof.” 

His father was seldom home. He worked in Nairobi, 
first as a house-boy, then as an odd-job man for the 
Anglican Church Missionary Society (both parents be- 
came Anglicans late in life), then as a peddler of vege- 
tables. He sent cast-off clothes home and every now and 
then, a shilling or two. Kiano’s mother, however, was the 
one who saw to the everyday wants of the children. 

Both boys went to school until the locust plague and 
resulting famine of the early °30’s. “One of us had to 
quit school,” Dr. Kiano recalls. ““My brother had already 
had three more years than I. So Mother decided that I 
would be the one to go on.” 

He went through the first four grades at a nearby 
mission “out-school”, a one-teacher, outdoor affair. Then 
he stayed on a year to help the teacher who himself had 
only been through the 5th grade. On market days, his 
mother gave him a few cents to buy bananas for his 
lunch (“to this day, I can’t stand bananas”). Otherwise, 
he went hungry for the school was five miles from his 
home. 

In 1939, he went to a government boarding school in 
Nyeri. He became a boy scout, did well in mathematics 
and English, was beaten frequently and severely for his 
stupidity in geography. When he finished the eighth 
grade, he took the Kenya African Preliminary Examina- 
tions for admission to Nairobi’s Alliance High School, an 
African secondary school. Despite his weakness in geog- 
raphy, he tied for top ranking with another boy, went 
on to Alliance where he graduated first in his class in 
1945. His parents, who had painfully scraped together 
tuitions ranging from 35 to 100 shillings a year for his 
schooling, were anxious for him to go to college. He 
wanted to go to America and was encouraged in this hope 
by Kikuyu leaders and educators. 

But nothing in the way of a scholarship materialized. 
He went to Makerere College in Uganda. 

“I was there a year and a half,” he recalls, “but I 
did little work. I read Booker T. Washington and tried 
to figure out a way to get to the States. I came across a 
copy of the NAACP’s “Crisis” and wrote to every educa- 
tional institution in the classified section asking for a 


MR. HEMPSTONE is in Africa with the Institute of 
~-sigaa World Affairs, on leave from the Washington 
tar. 


KIANO 


scholarship. A school called the Pioneer Business Institute 
in Philadelphia offered me room, board, and tuition, and I 
accepted.” 

In the next few months Kiano’s Kikuyu clansmen 
raised the money to pay for his fare to the States and 
gathered at Nairobi’s Eastleigh Airport to send him off. 
Before their cheers had ended he was taken off the plane 
and told that he could not go to the States on his stu- 
dent visa: the Pioneer Business Institute was not an 
accredited school. After a month’s delay, a kind-hearted 
consular officer gave him a tourist visa and sent him on 
his way. 

He landed in Boston, dashed up to the first Negro he 
saw to introduce himself and was rebuffed (We were very 
emotional about America in those days; we thought all 
American Negroes were created on the Dr. Bunche pat- 
tern”). The Pioneer Business Institute turned out to be 
a Negro secretarial school. The room-and-board part of 
his scholarship consisted of living with the “president” of 
the Institute. Kiano washed dishes, swept the floors, won 
a popularity contest, and looked for another scholarship. 

His next stop was Storer College in West Virginia 
(alma mater of Nigeria’s “Zik”). Again he had a scholar- 
ship, shovelled coal and washed floors for pocket money, 
ran up against America’s color bar for the first time. He 
decided to get out after one year: 

“It shook me up a bit to be called a nigger and shoved 
out of line in stores, buses, and theaters but the goodness 
of other Americans (whites) made up for it and I didn’t 
go sour. In 1949 I won the Inter-racial Scholarship to 
Antioch College. That summer I worked as a bell-boy in 
a Columbus, Ohio, hotel. There was an American Legion 
convention held there. I really learned about American 
life in the raw.” 

Kiano’s three years at Antioch were happy ones. He 
dated American girls, learned about jitterbugging, bad- 
minton, and anti-colonialism. His summers were spent 
working as an office assistant in New York, as a research 
assistant in the trusteeship section of the United Nations, 
as a Labor Department employee in Washington. 

“It was at this time that I realized what was wrong in 
Kenya and I knew we had to be free. I became a liberal 

(Continued on next page) 
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but, as an economist, rejected socialism.” 

He graduated as one of Antioch’s top students with a 
B.A. in economics in 1952, won a fellowship to Stanford 
University. His year at Stanford was a busy one. 

Mau Mau broke out in Kenya. He “adopted a defensive 
attitude”, spoke widely throughout California trying to 
explain the grievances of the Kikuyu. He “never felt that 
Kenyatta was directly responsible for Mau Mau”, stated 
that he believed Kenyatta was culpable only in that he 
“created a vision of freedom”, then lost control of the 
movement when Government refused to grant any re- 
forms to let him “off the hook”. As “a member of the 
intellectual elite”, however, Kiano never “fully accepted 
Kenyatta’s emotion-charged appeal”. 

That same year he met and married Ernestine, a pretty, 
light-skinned public health nurse. He earned his M.A. 
and moved on to the University of California to get his 
doctorate. 

“After seven years in the U. S., I was beginning to feel 
like an American.” 

But, in the fall of 1956, the Kianos and their four-year- 
old son, Clinton Gaylord, returned to Kenya and a Nairobi 
still wire-taut with fear and hate. From college parties 
and cultural shows, Kiano returned to movement passes, 
restrictions and suspicion. And something harder: the 
god-like adulation given the educated African by his fel- 
low-tribesmen (“Kikuyu came to me in swarms asking 
my advice on everything from how to dress correctly to 
the proper attitude on the Suez question; it was a ter- 
rible responsibility”). 

He was “pressured” to stand for election to the Legis- 
lative Council but refused on the grounds that he had 
been out of the country too long, was out of touch with 
recent developments, and had no record of service. “Also,” 
he admits, “I knew I couldn’t win because of the way 
Government was handing out loyalty certificates to the 
Meru and refusing them to the Kikuyu (a Meru defeated 
Mathu, the veteran Kikuyu leader and the Kikuyu, Kenya’s 
largest tribe, have no member of their tribe sitting in 
Legeo). And I will not stand until the loyalty certificate 
requirement for voting is removed.” It should be noted 
that Government requires members of the Kikuyu, Embu, 
and Meru tribes to prove that they “actively and loyally” 
supported the government during Mau Mau and Kiano, 
who was out of the country during the Emergency, was 
turned down once because the burden of proof was on him. 


Kiano accepted an appointment of professor of eco- 
nomics at Nairobi’s Royal Technical College, a multi-racial 
(but predominantly African) institution. In a rather 
sparsely furnished five-room faculty flat, against the 
backdrop of a bookshelf peppered with the works of 
Thackeray, Bernard Pares, Plato, and Jack London, Kiano 
holds court for a circle of young African nationalists. 

Volkswagon-driving Kiano bases his political theories 
on this major premise: “short of a dictatorship, Kenya 
eventually will be run by Africans.” He believes that the 
property rights of Asians and Europeans must be safe- 
guarded and that both groups are “indispensable” for 
Kenya’s economic future. “Screaming Africa for the 
Africans,” he admits, “doesn’t solve anything”. 

But Kiano is suspicious of multi-racialism—“what does 
it mean?”—and feels that all Kenyans must agree now 
on what are to be the objectives and make-up of Gov- 
ernment. He rejects David Stirling’s Capricorn Africa 
movement because Capricorn believes that the vote is a 
privilege, not a right. He fears that the power to allot 
the vote on any basis will lead to abuses and, eventually, 
to the political submergence of the African. 
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He stands for the cessation of all Emergency regula- 
tions, particularly the pass laws, and would like to see 
Jomo Kenyatta and other Kikuyu leaders released. 

But he does not think that Kenyatta will ever again 
wield the power he held in the late 1940’s and early 
1950’s: “His tactics were appropriate to that era but 
wouldn’t fit now. He represents tribalism while we of the 
new Kenya are fighting to break down tribalism. He 
might be an honored elder statesman but he could never 
be prime minister.” 

“History may remember Mau Mau as the first blow 
struck for freedom. It has apparently won or at least 
hastened reforms which we were nowhere close to attain- 
ing in 1950. Still, as an educated man, I must reject Mau 
Mau or any form of violence as unnecessary.” 

Of all the African leaders, Gikonyo wa Kiano seems 
to be the most moderate in his approach. He feels that 
the African should eventually run Kenya but doesn’t 
want it to come tomorrow. He does insist, however, on 
a definite time-table to be strictly adhered to. The first 
step, he feels, should be the lifting of the Emergency 
regulations followed by an increased African representa- 
tion in Legco (at which point he would stand for office) 
and universal suffrage on a racial basis. Then he would 
like to see a few Legco seats put on a communal role 
basis (Europeans, Asians, and Africans voting together), 
multi-racial political parties established and, eventually, 
all seats to be contested on a common role. 

Of course, not having a radical African electorate to 
answer to, Kiano can afford to be moderate. Whether he 
will be able or willing to follow a moderate course once 
he takes his seat in Legco—and he is certain to be there 
within five years—remains to be seen. His importance 
now is in the influence which he wields among the self- 
styled “intellectual elite” ... and that influence is con- 
siderable. At the moment, he is ambitious, pro-American, 
and moderate. 

One gets the impression that he has a good deal more 
upstairs than the Luo’s Tom Mboya, the current darling 
of the African electorate, and will welcome the eventual 
struggle with Mboya for political predominance. 

If Gikonyo wa Kiano does become Kenya’s first black 
prime minister in the years to come—and I don’t think 


he will be satisfied with anything less—Kenya could do | 


much worse. 
It will certainly be a proud day for the Pioneer Busi- 
ness Institute. 


A MEETING IN THE KIKUYU COUNTRYSIDE 
. .. Kiano is seated at center with his family 
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Enter Russia 


RUSSIA's new economic offensive is causing serious concern among Washington policy-makers 
dealing with Africa. Intensified Soviet competition with the West is expected in the area in 
the year now opening. 


While the ultimate impact on Africa south of the Sahara is difficult to assess at this 
stage, official opinion seems to hold that recent Soviet offers of trade and economic assis- 
tance are genuine and pose an obvious challenge to the West and to the U.S. in particular. 


How the U.S. proposes to meet the challenge is expected to become clearer shortly when 
the State Department puts before Congress its new budget for African operations. 


Specialists have recognized for some time the dilemmas for the U.S. resulting from Afri- 
ca's economic problems and her political and racial conflicts. The deeply-felt needs of Afri- 
ca's peoples have been increasingly stressed by Americans concerned with the continent and 
the openings, large and small, available to the Russians have been noted. 


Now, a greater sense of urgency appears to have arisen at official levels, after the 
Afro-Asian "solidarity conference" in Cairo in the last week of December, Following a stiff 
anti-Western propaganda barrage, the Russians took the wraps off an attractive, sweeping pro- 
gram of economic aid for underdeveloped areas, featuring low interest rates and a minimum of 
‘red tape' and demanding no overt political ties in return. 


State Department spokesmen refer to the Soviet aid program as “economic warfare." One 
official told Africa Special Report that the recent Russian moves give "clear notice to the 
world" that Africa is now a "high priority" Soviet target for penetration and subversion. 


The assessment given by this official was that Russia's specific strategic and economic 
objectives are to cut in on the continent's trade pattern, now virtually a Western monopoly, 
and through economic means lead Africa away from its ties with Europe and, if possible, into 
a neutralist or Communist camp. At the same time the Soviets are expected to increase their 
efforts to bring about the ouster of the U.S. from military bases along Africa's northern tier 


In Africa, Communism as a dogma has had little appeal south of the Sahara. Here, the 
Russians are also handicapped by the lack of any diplomatic representation. (There are Soviet 
missions in Egypt, Ethiopia, Libya and the Sudan, and Czech missions in Leopoldville and Cape- 
town). Nor are the Soviets necessarily trusted by political leaders, including Africans. De- 
spite these disadvantages, Russian agents and propagandists are expected to be at work increas- 
ingly, supporting local grievances, presenting Russia as the champion of legitimate economic 
and political aspirations of Africa's peoples, and attempting at the same time to portray 
the United States as a supporter of "Western Imperialism," 


The big, well-financed propaganda push the Soviets are currently directing at Africa 
and other underdeveloped areas of the world gathered full steam in December, These were the 
deve lopments: 


The unofficial "peoples' conference" 
opened in Cairo December 26, attended by near 
ly 500 delegates who claimed to represent at — 
least 41 countries including 18 countries in 
Africa. In Moscow, the Soviet propaganda 
machine entered the campaign with force on 
the same day. Long articles in Pravda under- 
lined Russia's sensitivity to the fundamen- 
tal drives at work in the Asian and African 
countries, Pravda called on the peoples of 
these countries to seek their destinies in 
alliance with the "mighty forces of social- 
ism." 


The following day in Cairo, Soviet del- 
egate Arzumanya A, Agafonovich told the con- 
ference economic committee that Russia stands 
ready to help the Asian and African countries 
“as brother helps brother. . . Tell us what 
you want and we will help you and send, to 
the best of our capabilities, money in form 
of loans or aid." 


Agafonovich said the Soviet Union was 
able to "build for you institutions for in- 
dustry, education and hospitals," and in- 
sisted that "we do not want any privileges 

(Continued on next page) 


SOVIET DELEGATION ARRIVING IN CAIRO 
--Wide World Photo. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


for ourselves."" His aid offer was coupled 
with the familiar attacks on the West, and 
especially the United States, as oppressors 
of underdeveloped countries, and he charged 
that aid from the West always leads to inter 
ference and a "loss of independence." 


The week-long conference ended January1 
with the passage of resolutions condemning 
Western “imperialism from Algeria to Indo- 
nesia. Delegates condemned the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, charged Britain with "crimes in 


Kenya," accused France of "untold atrocities" 
‘TM NOT ALONE’ 

press 

comment 


« .. Conrad in the Denver Post 


"The United States and other Western countries can 
and should help by intelligent and sustained programs 
of aid and investment. There should be as much serious 
attention given to this subject both in the administra- 
tion and in Congress as is given to armament and mis- 
siles production. 

“Fortunately, the delegations and crowds making 
noise in Cairo do not represent, as they claim to do, 
the great masses of population in their countries... 
But they do constitute a threat, a challenge which 
must be met by the Western world and by hard-thinking 
Asians and Africans themselves." 

--The Christian Science Monitor 


"The Cairo ‘conference’ has carefully screened out 
all those who might speak for freedom. It is not 'Asian- 
African' in the true sense. It is Communist, designed 
for Communist purposes, and designed to delude and to 
inflame, Its manifestations are cheap slapstick. Its 
underlying meaning is ominous."" --The New York Times 


"The conference, in a word, offers a challenge to 
the West, and to the United States in particular, to 
combat the lying propaganda disseminated by the Soviets 
in Cairo... A battle of words will be meaningless to 
hungry people; food, and the means of raising it--by 
new techniques, by irrigation and machinery--make sense. 
Let us prove the Communists wrong by logic--but prove 
it by deeds as well." --New York Herald Tribune 


"The West is naturally conscious of what it has 
lost. But Africa and Asia are with equally good rea- 
son more conscious of what they have not yet won. 

“What answer the West makes to the genuine feel- 
ings that--for all the Communist trappings--will un- 
dergird the Cairo declarations will certainly influ- 
ence man's fate in the decades ahead." 

--The Washington Post 


in Algeria, denounced apartheid in South Af- 
rica, assailed all "military and political 
pacts, military aid, conditional economic 
aid and the establishment of foreign bases" 
and called for "complete independence" of 
all colonies and protectorates and an end to 
United Nations trusteeships. 


The most significant decision taken by 
the conference was to set up a permanent 
non-governmental organization in Cairo with 
a secretariat consisting of representatives 
from the Soviet Union and Communist China 
along with the Cameroons, Ghana, the Sudan, 
India, Syria, Indonesia, Iraq and Japan. 

The new organization is known as the Afro- 
Asian Peoples Solidarity Council. Egyptian 
sources say Moscow offered to finance its op- 
erations, but this plan was rejected by Presi- 
dent Nasser of Egypt who has instead offered 
to contribute nearly $29,000 yearly to the 
Council's budget. 


Correspondent Osgood Caruthers of the 
New York Times said the new Council promises 
to become a “nerve center" for an "all-out 
Communist offensive directed particularly at 
newly independent countries and those peoples 
still under Western domination in Africa." 
He also reported that the Cairo conference 
itself represents a dove-tailing of the sep- 
arate aims of President Nasser and the Soviet 
leaders and that in effect a "deal" has been 
made: 


"The Soviet Union has agreed to support 
President Nasser's new ambitions to become 
the champion of African liberation (his move- 
ments in the Arab world having become greatly 
restricted at the moment). In exchange, Pres- 
ident Nasser has agreed that the Soviet Union 
shall have a strategic base in Cairo from 
which it can work to capture anti-Western na- 
tionalist movements from the Atlantic to the 
Persian Gulf and from the Mediterranean to 
the Cape of Good Hope." 


An Egyptian diplomat, speaking privateLy, 
insisted to Africa Special Report this month 
that President Nasser's actions must be judged 
in terms of his past relations with the U.S., 
including the humiliating rejection of his 
Aswan dam proposals. 


Pride is an all-important factor among 
new nations and new leaders, this source 
pointed out. His view, for what it is worth, 
is that the Russians have recognized this 
pride factor in their dealings with Egypt, in 
their offers of aid without apparent strings 
attached,and in their support of African na- 
tionalism as opposed to colonialism. He said 
he hoped the U.S. would also recognize the 
psychological elements involved, adding that 
it was not only a question of economic assis- 
tance, but of understanding Africa's problems, 
holding sympathetic attitudes, devising en- 
lightened policies and, perhaps most important 
of all, finding personnel who can most effec- 
tively implement these policies in African 
surroundings, -~-R.C.K,. 
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TROUBLE IN THE CAMEROONS 


CONTINUED VIOLENCE in the French Camer- 
oons last month resulted in a request by 
Cameroon Premier André-Marie M'Bida for addi- 
tional French troops to stamp out the guer- 
rilla attacks of the Union des Populations du 
Cameroun. Two infantry companies, sent to 
reinforce the 1,500 troops already there, are 
helping to bring the several month old revolt 
under control, according to the French Ministry 
of Overseas Territories. 


An estimated 800 members of the UPC have 
been terrorizing villages of the Bamileke and 
Sanaga-Maritime regions since last fall. The 
group has been intermittently promoting vio- 
lence since it was banned in 1955, and is re- 
garded by French authorities and other Western 
observers as Communist infiltrated. Leader of 
the group is Mr. Ruben Um Nyobe, a nominal 
Christian, educated in French mission schools. 
Many of his followers believe he possesses mag- 
ical powers. The UPC demands: 


ecomplete amnesty for all political 
prisoners and exiles 


erepeal of the July 1955 decree dis- 
solving the UPC and its affiliates 


ereunification of the British and 
French administered Cameroons 


ecomplete and immediate independ- 
ence 


Other non-Communist nationalist groups are 
making similar demands. Together with the UPC 
they pleaded their case before the Fourth Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly last November, 
but a compromise resolution recommending amnes- 
ty failed to win a majority vote. Meanwhile, 
Premier M'Bida offered an amnesty on terms 
which were unacceptable to the UPC. The UPC 
was the only group from French Equatorial 
Africa to attend the Cairo Conference last 
month. --L.D. 


A BRIDE FOR DR. NKRUMAH 


GHANA citizens and most members of the 
diplomatic corps in Accra were caught by sur- 
prise Dec. 30 when the country's most eligible 
bachelor, Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah (age 
48), was married to an Egyptian girl, Fathia 
Helen Ritzk (26), in a private ceremony at 
Government House. Bride and groom had not 
met previous to Miss Ritzk's arrival by plane 
in Accra the morning of the wedding, according 
to Egyptian and Ghanaian sources contacted by 
Africa Special Report. The bride, a univer- 


sity student in Cairo who lived with her moth- 
er, 3 sisters and 2 brothers in a modest Cairo 
suburb, was accompanied to Accra by her uncle, 
who is an official of the Egyptian Railroad 
Co. The quickly-planned wedding was report- 
edly arranged by a business friend of the 
bride's family and attended only by a few 
members of Nkrumah's Cabinet. Among the first 
gifts to arrive: from Egypt's President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, the decoration of the Grand Cor- 
don of the Order of the Nile, on. A.B. 


NEW TANGANYIKA GOVERNOR 


Mr. R.G. Turnbull, Chief Secretary of Ken- 
ya, was named this month to succeed Sir Edward 
Twining as Governor of Tanganyika. Mr. Turn- 
bull has served in Kenya since 1931 and was 
Minister of Internal Security during the Mau 
Mau crisis. Governor Twining's term is due to 
expire in June. 


SOUTH AFRICA RAPS AMERICAN COMMITTEE 


SOUTH AFRICAN External Affairs Minister 
Eric Louw delivered a 3,000 word radio address 
to the nation last month denouncing an inter- 
national protest against "apartheid" mobilized 
by the American Committee on Africa in New 
York. 


He labled as “misrepresentations" and 
"falsehoods" a group of charges set forth in 
a "Declaration of Conscience" which the Com- 
mittee sponsored. The declaration was signed 
by 123 persons in 39 nations, including 12 
Cabinet Ministers from 12 free-world coun- 
tries and a number of nationalist leaders in 
various parts of Africa. It called for the 
setting aside of December 10 as a world day 
of protest. 


Mr. Louw said Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who 
headed the protest appeal, is "not a stranger 
in American Left-wing circles" and the spon- 
soring American Committee "has a decidedly 
pinkish tinge." 


Mr. Louw's speech was made following Cab- 
inet-level discussions. He said he thought it 
should be known "what forces are being mobi- 
lized against the European populations on the 
continent." (One of the signers, the Anglican 
Bishop of Johannesburg, retorted subsequently 
that it was the present Government of South 
Africa and not the White population as such 
that was being criticized.) 


In his radio address, Mr. Louw cited what 
he described as “proof of the primitive sav- 
agery which still persists in a large propor- 
tion of South Africa's Natives," and said it 
is still necessary to apply certain "control" 
measures, and not possible to accord "demo- 
cratic equality," either in South Africa or in 
African territories beyond her borders. 

* 

SOUTH AFRICA last month dropped charges 
against 61 of the 156 persons arrested a year 
ago for alleged treason. Preliminary exam- 
inations will continue for the remaining de- 
fendents,. --R C.K. 
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By ROBERT C. KEITH 
Chief, Editorial Staff 


IKE A GREAT overturned 
L saucer, Africa South of the 
Sahara dips down to meet the sea 
only at the last moment. Inland, 
great rivers like the Congo flow 
uninterrupted and navigable for 
hundreds or even thousands of 
miles, only to have their quiet 
journey broken at the very end by 
the plunge through gorges and 
treacherous rapids. Herein lies 
one of the major reasons why ex- 
ploration was difficult, why, al- 
though Portuguese navigators 
were able to chart the coastline in 
the early 1500’s, much of the in- 
terior has become known to the 
outside world only in the past 75 
years. 

In charting Africa’s river sys- 
tems, David Livingston abhorred 
every discovery of waterfall or 
rapids, for it meant one more ob- 
stacle to the opening up of the 
continent. “No sooner do (the 
rivers) emerge from the higher 
lands than their utility is impaired 
by cataracts,” he once wrote in 
dismay. 

Today, it is soberly estimated 
that the same cataracts which 
troubled Livingston and _ helped 
keep Africa in isolation for cen- 
turies can be controlled by man 
to produce twice as much hydro- 
electric power as is potentially 
available from any other conti- 
nent. 

The electricity can be produced 
close at hand to some of the 
world’s greatest mineral concen- 
trations, bringing industry into the 
bush and ultimately leading to 
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POWER FROM WATER 


Revolutionary changes are in the making as man moves 
to generate electricity from Africa’s rivers. 


Govina Falls on the Senegal River, French West Africa 


Ministre de la France d’Outre-Mer 


Industrialization 


will cost billions, but in Africa the incentives are high: | 


minerals, open land, and two-fifths the hydroelectric potential 


of the world. 


revolutionary social and economic 
change over large stretches of 
Africa. 

At the present time, plans for 
harnessing Africa’s waters are 
being studied closely by local gov- 
ernments, European’ metropoles 
and businessmen throughout the 
western world. There are many 
indications that the “break- 
through” period for developing 
the continent’s hydroelectric po- 
tential is being witnessed now. 
“Some of the most far-reaching 
investment decisions being made 
these days are focused on Africa,” 
Fortune magazine reported last 
month. For Africa, the implica- 
tions could be breathtaking. 

Along the Zambezi River divid- 
ing Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia, work is proceeding ahead 
of schedule on the $224 million 
Kariba project, partially financed 
by a World Bank loan of $80 mil- 
lion, which is the largest the bank 
has ever given for a single project. 
Kariba will power factories, cities 
and copper mills in the Central 


African Federation and its man- 
made lake will be the world’s 
largest 

Thousands of miles across the 
continent, in Guinea, French West 
Africa, French, American, British 
and Swiss interests expect to be- 
gin construction this spring on a 
major project to harness the 
Konkoure River for the production 
of aluminum. 

Southward down the coast, de- 
tailed plans have been drawn up 
for damming the Volta in Ghana. 
In the French Cameroons, France 
is enlarging the Edea works on 
the Sanaga River. Still farther 
south the French hope to create 
an industrial complex around the 
Sounda gorge on the Kouilou 
River in French Equatorial Africa. 
However, the prospects for the 
Volta and Kouilou schemes are by 
no means certain. 

In Northeast Africa, hydro- 
graphic and aerial studies are be- 
ing carried out with an eye to 
creating vast new control projects 
along the Nile. 
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Exploited or unexploited* 


Most staggering of all is the 
scheme contemplated for the Bel- 
gian Congo. Less than 100 miles 
from the coast, at a rapids known 
as Inga where the Congo River 
plunges 300 feet in a 15-mile 
“awesome span of sustained vio- 
lence,” Belgian authorities are 
hopeful of creating an African 
“Ruhr.” Plans to go ahead with 
preparatory work for the first 
stage were announced in Brussels 
Nov. 13, following a meeting of 
the Council of Ministers presided 
over by King Baudouin himself. 
It is believed that Inga, if it ever 
reaches its full potential, will be 
able to produce as much power as 
is now consumed by the whole of 
Western Europe, and at the cheap- 
est rate of any large installation 
in the world. 


An American power expert, 
Walker Cisler, president of the 
Detroit Edison Company and ad- 
visor to President Eisenhower on 
energy problems, visited the Inga 
site in August and came away 
convinced it could help power- 
fully in bringing about a better 
distribution of the resources and 
population of the world. 


But financial backing for a 
scheme as gigantic as Inga is hard 
to find unless it can be shown 
with certainty that industries will 
be willing to move in and use its 
power, and it is toward this prob- 
lem that Belgium is now directing 
much of her attention. 

One handicap at the moment is 
a world oversupply of aluminum 
and other metals which Inga 
power would help produce. Ghana 
is now encountering difficulty in 
finding takers for her billion dol- 
lar Volta River aluminum scheme, 
and is discovering that unless use 
of the electricity can be guaran- 
teed, agencies such as the World 
Bank are unwilling to capitalize 
dam construction. 

Total realization of the Inga in- 
dustrial complex, which will re- 
quire a monumental $3 billion 
investment over a 30 year period, 
is probably no more firm at the 
present time. According to avail- 
able information, the Belgians 
themselves expect to provide $308 
million reportedly needed for the 
first stage, which involves water 
diversion rather than storage be- 


World Hydroelectric Potential 
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Africa 


* Based on estimates by M. Crouzet, 
Inspector General of public works 
in the Ministry of France Overseas, 1954 


hind a large dam. This stage is 
said to offer a potential of 1.57 
million kilowatt hours yearly, 
compared with an estimated pro- 
duction of 25 million kilowatt 
hours (10 times that of Grand 
Coulee) if the full scheme is com- 
pleted. 


In order to finance the later 
stages of Inga, Belgium has put 
aside past objections to foreign 
capital entering the Congo and is 
now encouraging American par- 
ticipation. In September, Edgar 
Van der Straeten, vice-governor 
of the giant Congo holding com- 
pany, Societe Generale de Bel- 
gique, said in the course of a New 
York speech that foreign capital 
“will find all desirable guarantees 
in the social climate prevailing in 
the Congo as well as in its open- 
door policy . . . which places all 
countries on an equal commercial 
footing.” For the Belgians, who 
until now have been responsible 
for 90 per cent of Congo invest- 
ment, compared with the less than 
1 per cent which comes from the 
U. S., this was a significant deci- 
sion, reached only after Minister 
of the Colonies Auguste Buis- 
seret’s insistence last year that 
Congo investment needs had gone 
beyond Belgium’s capacity. 


Injection of hundreds of millions 
of dollars and creation of major 
new industries are sure to bring 
problems as well as advantages to 
African countries which have been 
essentially agricultural for cen- 
turies and are in many cases un- 
der-developed and sparsely-popu- 
lated. New towns will arise and 
Africans will migrate to them in 
search of better paying jobs, in 
some cases, as in Northern Rho- 
desia, leaving farming areas dan- 
gerously short of manpower. 
European’ construction workers 
will arrive, induced by special 
wages out of proportion to any- 
thing earned locally. A _ special 
problem at Kariba is the reloca- 
tion of 50,000 Tonga peoples whose 
homes will be inundated by the 
new lake. 


Administrators in French 
Guinea are already evolving meas- 
ures to curb inflation and mitigate 
as much as possible the economic 
and social unrest which the new 
era could bring. For instance, 


North America 


workers will be forced to save 
part of their earnings, looking for- 
ward to the day when basic con- 
struction is finished and their 
services may no longer be needed; 
supplementary industries are 
planned to absorb surplus labor; 
and regional investments will be 
made to preserve the basic agri- 
cultural economy. 

Belgium created in November a 
National Study Institute for the 
Development of the Lower Congo, 
which will oversee the entire 
planning of the Inga project, from 
the point of view of financing, 
construction work, transporta- 
tion and economic and social prob- 
lems. Belgium’s King Baudoin 
has taken the view that as a re- 
sult of the Inga decision, “a new 
harmonious and fertile collabora- 
tion between Belgium and the 
Congo is ahead.” 

It may be hazardous to general- 
ize on the political implications of 
the new development schemes, but 
individual investors can be ex- 
pected to study this aspect closely. 
In the Congo, Belgium’s time-table 
for Inga, and a recent African- 
supported time-table for “political 
emancipation” both cover a thirty- 
year period. Although Belgium’s 
King Baudoin has taken the view 
that as a result of the Inga deci- 
sion, “a new harmonious and 
fertile collaboration between Bel- 
gium and the Congo is ahead,” it 
is clear, as the London Times 
points out, that this “bold deci- 
sion” will subject the Congo to 
“greater outside influences, politi- 
cal as well as economic.” 

Long-term considerations will 
not control the decisions of in- 
vestors who expect a return in the 
space of a few years, but taxa- 
tion, governmental loan assist- 
ance, and various guarantees will 
be important in any case. In the 
French territories, local African 
assemblies have gone a very long 
way in making such guarantees. 
Yet, as Fortune notes, “the fact 
is that in Africa no less than in 
other parts of the world, private 
capital will flow only where gov- 
ernments, colonial or national, can 
guarantee the right climate and 
atmosphere. To the degree that 
this is understood, the future of 
Africa is unlimited. But money, 
like water, will not flow uphill.” 
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Africa's Dams: Schemes Planned or Under (str 


SHIRORO GORGE, Northern Nigeria 

The green-light was given in mid-year to a major scheme for 
damming the Kaduna River here to provide low-cost electricity for 
rapidly expanding industries in Kaduna, the Northern Nigeria 
capital, and nearby Zaria. 


KONKOURE, French Guinea 

Plans to harness the Konkouré River and turn Guinea in French 
West Africa into one of the world’s largest aluminum producers 
are nearing realization. The projected Konkouré dam will be 
located near the future alumina factory and aluminum smelter at 
Fria, and will furnish sufficient power by 1964 for an annual alu- 
minum output approximating France’s present production. Amer- 
ican, French, British, Swiss, Ser ond Italian and German interests 
are participating. Meanwhile, a subsidiary of Canada’s Aluminum 
Ltd. is planning to work extensive bauxite deposits to the north- 
west near Boké. 


VOLTA RIVER PROJECT, Ghana 

Prime Minister Nkrumah’s Government is seeking capital to 
build a 600,000 kilowatt power station here and turn Ghana into 
a major aluminum producer, thus lessening the country’s depen- 
dence on its cocoa crop. 


EDEA, French Cameroons 

Already producing electric power for the important port of 
Douala, the Edea project on the Sanaga River is being expanded 
six-fold to produce energy for the manufacture of 45,000 tons of 
aluminum yearly—30 per cent of — French production. 
French firms are building the French Union’s most modern alumi- 
num factory near the power plant. 


KOUILOU, Moyen Congo 


This project in French Equatorial Africa is an engineer’s dream, wu 


capable of producing, with only one “plug” in the deep, narrow 
Sounda gorge, cheap electric power equal to the capacity of Kariba 


in its ultimate stage. Preliminary studies have been completed 
and an access road begun. Now, local African leaders hope the 
project won’t be stalled because of Belgium’s decision to proceed 
nearby with the larger Inga scheme. 


INGA, Belgian Congo 


Belgium announced its intention in November to proceed with == 


the initial stages of the greatest hydroelectric scheme in the world, 
which is expected to attract major industries to the Lower Congo. 
An estimated $3 billion will be needed for total realization of the 
scheme over a 30-year period. 


CAMBAMBE, Angola 

A new private company, SONOFE, will start its first power 
station here on the Cuanza River. Experts say present power 
sources in this Portuguese territory will be inadequate within two 
years. 


KATANGA, Belgian Congo 

Electricity in this rich mining region comes from two major 
schemes ae | in operation on the Upper Congo, De la Commune 
and Le Mari The latter exports power to Northern Rhodesia 
and is big as any hydroelectric station in Europe. 
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PROGRESS AT KARIBA 


ASWAN, Egypt 

Egyptian officials are now looking hopefully to Japan for assist- 
ance on this controversial project. (For a detailed account of Nile 
development plans throughout Northeast Africa, see Africa Special 
Report, January 28, 1957.) 


COKA, Ethiopia 

Preliminary construction work is underway for this scheme on 
the Awash River 50 miles from Addis Ababa. Financed by Italian 
war reparations, Coka dam will create a large lake, greatly enlarge 
Ethiopia’s electricity supply. 


OWEN FALLS, Uganda 

One of the first major dams south of the Sahara, Owen Falls 
near Lake Victoria harnesses the Nile at its source. Because 
power needs of the area are expected to exceed the dam’s gener- 
ating capacity after 1965, Uganda said in November it would ask 
the World Bank for money to build a second dam at Bujagali a 
short distance downstream. 


KARIBA, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 

Construction is well underway on this mammoth scheme to dam 
the Zambezi, create the world’s largest man-made lake and provide 
power for a country whose economy is growing faster than any 
other in the world. The turbines will begin to turn in 1960. 


CHICAMBA, Mozambique 
Work has started on this Portuguese territory's largest dam, 
which will provide power and —— and back up an artificial 


lake as part of the Revue River eme serving Beira and Umtali. 
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business notes 


e AFRICA IS AMERICA'S "new frontier for trade 
and investment," according to W. Clifford 
Shields, president of Farrell Lines, Inc, "Amer 
ican Government and businessmen are recognizing 
fully that continent's great strategic and eco- 
nomic importance," Shields recently told the 
National Foreign Trade Council. His observa- 
tions included the following: 

"All of the countries south of the Sahara 
need and earnestly desire American capital for 
the development of their raw materials and their 
industries. These countries have legislation 
favorable to the investment of foreign capital. 

“American capital currently is being in- 
vested in bauxite, manganese, and iron ore pro- 
jects in French Africa, in copper mining in 
Northern Rhodesia, and American companies are 
searching for oil in Mozambique and Ghana - to 
mention just a few undertakings. 

"The rapid growth of south, east, west and 
central Africa means ever-increasing trade 
opportunities for American exporters and import- 
ers as well as for others. It is to be hoped 
American businessmen will take full advantage 
of these opportunities in Africa, south of the 
Sahara." 


@BELGIAN CONGO has secured a $40 million loan 
from the World Bank to cover the cost of im- 
ported equipment, materials and services needed 
for its $70 million road improvement and con- 
struction program, part of Belgium's Ten Year 
Plan for developing the Congo. The projected 
roads will connect agricultural regions to mar- 
kets, connect mining centers, and provide access 
to the East African Railways which service East 
African ports. One of the new highways will 
link Leopoldville with the Atlantic Ocean port 
of Matadi and pass through an agricultural area, 
thus encouraging cash-crop cultivation. Another 
highway will connect important mining centers in 
Katanga Province, and a third will link with the 
East African Railways, making the Indian Ccean 
port of Mombasa accessible to the Congo. 


@PEPSI-COLA INTERNATIONAL, LID., a subsidiary of 
the Pesi-Cola Co., recently staged a massive 
$10 million sales incentive program with spe- 
cialized media to appeal to each of the 75 
countries in the program. In the Congo, Afri- 
can drums were adorned with Pepsi-Cola symbols; 
in Kenya the drink was sold at cricket matches, 
One of the latest installations in the highly 
decentralized organization is a $280,000 plant 
in Ghana whose resident-owner buys the concen- 
trate from Pepsi-Cola International but owns 
all the bottling and processing equipment. 


@A UN FIELD OFFICE in Ghana was opened in late 
December to coordinate all UN technical assis- 
tance there. UN aid to Ghana amounted to about 
£37,000 in 1957 and is expected to be doubledin 
1958, according to West Africa. 


@COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY IN KENYA, 1956-1957, a 
handbook published by the Government of Kenya, 
presents current data on industrial development, 
communications, employment and labor, and other 


facts pertinent to foreign investment in Kenya. 
A generous number of charts and tables on pro- 
duction, imports and exports, utilities, and 
population illustrate the text. Copies are 
available at the Crown Agents Representative 
1800 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (91 pages 
free). 


@A WEST GERMAN technical assistance program offers 
equipment for new industries and German factory 
"trainee" programs for developing countries in 
Asia and Africa. The program was begun in 1957 
by seven leading industrial, financial and agri- 
cultural associations, at the government's sug- 
gestion, and now extends to 16 nations. Many 
of the projects are backed by a $12 million gov- 
ernment technical assistance fund. 


@UNITED STATES COFFEE IMPORTS from Africa in the 
last decade have risen by 493%, reports the Tea 
& Coffee Trade Journal; during the same period 
production of coffee in Africa has almost tri- 
pled. Today, one-fourth of the world's supply 
of coffee comes from Africa, compared with less 
than 10% in 1939, according to the U.S. Dept of 
Agriculture, 


@FARRELL LINES has signed a contract with the 
U.S. Government assuring American flag commer- 
cial steamship service on a regular basis be- 
tween U.S, Atlantic ports and the South, East 
and West coasts of Africa for 20 years begin- 
ning January 1, 1958. Between 18 and 26 ships 
will sail annually from U.S, Atlantic ports to 
the West Coast of Africa from the southern bor- 
der of French Morocco to the southern border of 
Angola, with 26 to 36 sailings to be scheduled 
annually between U.S. Atlantic ports and South 
and East African coast ports from the southern 
border of Angola to the northern border of Ital- 
ian Somaliland, 


@NORTHERN RHODESIA'S CAPITAL, Lusaka, is offer- 
ing commercial and industrial sites on a 99-year 
lease basis to U.S. firms establishing indus- 
tries or branch offices in the area. A bro- 
chure outlining the commercial and industrial 
development areas available to potential in- 
vestors entitled "Lusaka a Capital Town", can 
be obtained from the Investment Development 
Div., Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


@TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHTS from New York and polar 
route flights from Los Angeles now connect di- 
rectly at Copenhagen for Khartoum, Nairobi and 
Johannesburg, and other cities, on first-class 
and tourist flight schedules recently inaugura- 
ted by Scandinavian Airlines System. 


@LIBERIA'S MAIN SUPPLIER of imports and the prim 
cipal buyer of exports continued to be the U.S., 
with the Federal Republic of Germany in second 
place in both categories during the first half 
of 1957, according to a recent Foreign Commerce 
Weekly article entitled "Growth in Liberian 
Economy Continues". --Douglas Dies 
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Conflicting Views in the New Rhodesia 


With ‘Black Nationalism’ rising all around them, 


Rhodesian Europeans are debating the respective 


merits of partnership and segregation as means 
of preserving their position in Central Africa. 
Dr. McKay’s article discusses the conflicting ideas 
of the European population in this “maladjusted 


society.” 


BY VERNON McKAY 


MONG the many monuments to 
Cecil Rhodes between Capetown 

and the Zambezi the most interesting 
today is not a work of stone and bronze 
but an idea. It is Rhodes’ principle of 
“equal rights for every civilized man,” 
which is often cited in the four-year- 
old Federation of Rhodesia and Ny- 
asaland as the keystone of the unde- 
fined racial policy called partnership. 


The rolling plateaus and relatively 
comfortable climate of the 477,000 
square mile Federation have attracted 
a European population which rose 
from 108,000 in 1946 to 274,000 in mid- 
1957, but is still outnumbered 26 to 1 
by an African population which in- 
creased from 5.5 million to 7.1 million 
during the same decade. In the opti- 
mism engendered by a fast growing 
economy, many of these Europeans 
are inclined to minimize the gravity 
of the territory’s rapidly developing 
racial problems.* 

When Rhodes spoke of equal rights, 
he added the words “south of the 
Zambezi.” In the Federation’s adapta- 
tion of the Rhodes formula, however, 
partnership crosses the Zambezi into 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
two “protectorates” held “in trust” in 
the middle African area which gave 
birth to such British concepts as the 
“dual mandate,” “indirect rule,” the 
“paramountcy” of African interests, 
“indirect administration,” and the 
“non-racial” policy now advocated in 
Tanganyika. 

Although these slogans, like “part- 
nership” and “multi-racialism,” con- 
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tain a good deal of ambiguity, they 
are useful indicators that the history 
of the two territories north of the 
Zambezi differs sharply from that of 
Southern Rhodesia which became a 
“self-governing” British colony in 
1923, soon after its white inhabitants 
rejected union with South Africa by a 
vote of 8,774 to 5,989.' It is this di- 
versity which makes the Federation 
a significant multi-racial laboratory. 

If carried out with sincerity and 
imagination, a policy of partnership 
among the races of the three terri- 
tories might provide the transition 
period necessary to prepare the way 
for an integrated society. The failure 
of partnership, on the other hand, 
might jeopardize not only the im- 
mediate future of the Federation but 
the long-range future of its European 
population. 

It is noteworthy that the native 
policy of both Rhodes and Lord Mal- 
vern, the main architect of Federa- 
tion, moved from segregation toward 
partnership during their lifetimes. In 
the early days of his political career, 
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when he was seeking support from 
the Boers, Rhodes advocated equal 
rights for every white man south of 
the Zambezi. 

He said: “I have made up my mind 
that there must be class legislation 
. . . The native is to be treated as 
a child . . . We must adopt a system 
of despotism, such as works so well 
in India, in our relations with the 
barbarians of South Africa.” 

It was not until three years before 
his death, after the fiasco of the 
Jameson Raid on Johannesburg had 
turned many white supporters against 
him and after his personal contacts 
with the Matabele had modified his 
feelings about the African, that he 
called for equal rights for every 
civilized man and defined a civilized 
man as one “whether white or black, 
who has sufficient education to write 
his name, has some property or works, 
in fact is not a loafer.’ 

The conversion of Rhodes is roughly 
paralleled in the career of Malvern, 
who declared in 1955 that he had com- 


(Continued on Next Page) 


*On June 30, 1957, the official estimate of population totaled 7,450,000 as 


follows: 
Europeans 
Southern Rhodesia 193,000 
Northern Rhodesia 73,000 
Nyasaland 7,500 


Africans Other Races Ratio of 
(Asian African 
and to 
Coloured) European 
2,350,000 13,900 12 to 1 
2,160,000 7,500 30 to 1 
2,630,000 10,400 350 to 1 


No census of home language is taken in the Federation, but a 1956 estimate 
indicated 32,500 members of Dutch Reformed Churches, who are Afrikaans 
speaking. The number of Asians in the Federation in 1956 was 18,920. 
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pletely changed his views during his 
33 years in parliament from “an ex- 
treme form of segregation” to the 
racial partnership he favors today. 
Although the element of political op- 
portunism in the views of Rhodes and 
Malvern is unmistakable, it may be 
less important than the fact that 
they did change their minds, what- 
ever their reasons. In historical per- 
spective, moreover, Rhodesia is mov- 
ing, however slowly, in the direc- 
tion of the Cape Colony liberal tradi- 
tion while South Africa, where it 
originated, is turning away from it. 


EUROPEAN ATTITUDES 


The steps Rhodesians have taken, 
and have failed to take, to improve 
race relations since the establishment 
of the Federation have been described 
by numerous observers, including a 
growing number who accuse Lord 
Malvern and his successor as Prime 
Minister, Sir Roy Welensky, of fail- 
ing to practice the partnership they 
preach and of saying different things 
to different people. Rather than re- 
count these successes and failures, it 
is my purpose to analyze the racial 
attitudes of Rhodesians, primarily the 
European population. In the long run, 
African attitudes will determine the 
future of race relations, but for the 
moment the most important decisions 
affecting the future are in the hands 
of the European community. 


The conflicting opinions within Eu- 
ropean circles are difficult to explain 
according to political parties, or eco- 
nomic status, or national origins, be- 
cause Europeans in the same party, 
occupation, or other category often 
differ in racial attitudes. One can, 
however, attempt to define the atti- 
tudes themselves, although even this 
task is complicated since Rhodesians 
often shift unconsciously from one 
type of attitude to another during 
the course of a single conversation. 
The following analysis relies on my 
own subjective judgments rather than 
on such measurements as polls and 
questionnaires, and is presented in 
the everyday language in which one 
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hears the ideas expressed in the 
Federation. On this basis, European 
thinking seems to fall into five pat- 
terns, the first two of which are more 
or less passive while the other three 
call for action of varying kinds. 
One pattern of thought is the pas- 
sive attitude of those who _ think 
things are going all right and that 
nothing needs to be done to improve 
race relations. It is held by a few 
of Southern Rhodesia’s genial and 
wealthy tobacco planters, and some 
of the “birds of passage” who have 
earned high wages on the Northern 
Rhodesian Copperbelt and plan to 
return sooner or later to Europe and 
South Africa. In their view the 
“munt” is performing the subordi- 
nate role intended for him by either 
God or nature (“Munt” is Rhodesian 
slang for umuntu, a singular form of 
the word bantu, a term used to de- 
scribe all Africans who speak lan- 
guages having some form of the root 
ntu as the word for “human being’’). 


SLIPPERY SLOPE 

The second thought pattern is the 
hesitant attitude of those who think 
something needs to be done but that 
it is too dangerous to take the first 
step. This is the familiar and often 
effective “thin end of the wedge” or 
“slippery slope’ argument used by 
certain members of the _ business, 
farming and mining communities. 
They are alert enough to be worried 
about the fact that times are chang- 
ing, but they believe that partnership 
cannot succeed because the black man 
will inevitably use his junior partner 
position as the “thin end of the 
wedge” to work his way up to the 
point where he can liquidate the senior 
partner’s position if not the white 
man himself. The first step to ad- 
vance Africans is therefore the begin- 
ning of the “slippery slope” to dis- 
aster. The most coherent exponents 
of this view are willing to acknowl- 
edge that the policy of white suprem- 
acy is doomed to ultimate failure as 
the black man grows in number and 
education. They contend, however, 
that the only sensible policy, since 
the white man loses in any case, is 
the one that enables him to maintain 
his position longest. If Africans are 
treated “fairly but firmly,” it is be- 
lieved, the status quo can continue for 
many years. 

In the center is a larger third group 
those who think that something needs 
to be done and believe that it is being 
done as fast as practicable. It in- 
cludes Lord Malvern, Sir Roy Welen- 
sky and many of the most influential 
Federal Party leaders, who cite the 


creation of the multi-racial university 
in Salisbury and the recent opening 
of several other doors to Africans as 
evidence of progress in race relations. 
Partnership, some of them like to say, 
will save Central Africa from both the 
“orgy of black nationalism” to the 
north and the apartheid policy of 
“perpetual white domination” in the 
south. 

Like most centers this group con- 
tains diverse elements. On its con- 
servative side are those who tend to 
stress economic arguments. They em- 
phasize the important economic bene- 
fits of Federation and some of them, 
ignoring. the lessons to be learned 
from the history of nationalism and 
the rise of middle classes, believe that 
this material progress will be suffici- 
ent to satisfy African aspirations. 
They believe the crusading approach 
to partnership is self-defeating be- 
cause it raises false hopes, stirs up 
racial emotions on both extremes, and 
leads to clashes that seriously retard 
the country’s slow but steady prog- 
ress. The surest road to partnership, 
they contend, is to slip it over grad- 
ually and imperceptibly on both the 
white and the black extremists before 
they have time or occasion to stir up 
agitation against it. 

The more liberal minded of these 
moderates, including Southern Rho- 
desia’s Prime Minister Garfield Todd 
and his followers, have less confidence 
in economic arguments. Privately some 
of them sympathize with the crusad- 
ing attitude of the Federation’s out- 
standing liberals, but consider it wise 
to move cautiously in public in order 
to hold the support of the white 
electorate. They would willingly ad- 
vocate faster steps toward partner- 
ship, however, if liberal organizations 
like the Capricorn Africa Society and 
the Interracial Associations could win 
a really strong white following. 

The two remaining groups are often 
branded extremists by the center, but 
they represent opposite extremes. One 
of them is made up of those who think 
things are going all wrong and that 
immediate steps must be taken to 
buttress the walls® of segregation. 
Its membership includes not only 
British-oriented segregationists and 
South African-oriented admirers of 
apartheid, but individuals who op- 
pose the Federal Party without being 
hostile to gradual steps toward even- 
tual partnership. In the kaleidoscopic 
party realignments since the birth of 
the Federation, these opponents of the 
Federal leaders have gradually come 
together in the new Dominion Party 
under the leadership of Winston 
Field, a well known Southern Rho- 
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desian tobacco farmer, in order to 
build up an effective opposition. The 
advantages of forming this political 
alliance are evident in its victories 
over Federal Party candidates in three 
out of four by-elections since Federa- 
tion. 

The platform of the Dominion 
Party has become less precise as its 
membership has expanded. Generally 
speaking, however, it has inherited 
various segregationist and partition- 
ist plans advocated by the earlier 
Confederate Party and other now de- 
funct organizations. Certain of its 
members have outlined partition plans 
somewhat along the lines of Sir E. 
Hilton Young’s ideas in his minority 
report as Chairman of the 1927-1928 
Commission on Closer Union of the 
Dependencies in Eastern and Central 
Africa.* In 1955, wide publicity was 
given to the ideas of G. F. M. Van 
Eeden, an Afrikaner from Northern 
Rhodesia who, after campaigning for 
Federation, changed his mind and be- 
gan a movement to split the Federa- 
tion in two by handing the “blacker” 
parts back to the Colonial Office and 
obtaining Dominion status for the 
rest, that is to say, Southern Rhodesia 
and the railway and copper belts of 
Northern Rhodesia, thereby reducing 
the ratio of Africans to Europeans 
to 10 to 1. For this defection he was 
expelled from the Federal Party, but 
was re-elected to Parliament in the 
Federation’s first by-election. 

A rival partition scheme was pub- 
licized by one of Van Eeden’s politi- 
cal opponents in Northern Rhodesia, 
John Gaunt, who proposed that the 
Federation keep all its present terri- 
tory, but divide it into black and white 
sections along the same lines. Afri- 
cans would have political rights only 
in the black areas, however, where 
they would have their own voting and 
representative systems. How the plat- 
form of the Dominion Party will rec- 
oncile these and other ideas is quite 
uncertain. In fact, the inconsistencies 
and contradictions of Dominion Party 
supporters suggest that the party is 
essentially artificial in character, and 
is primarily the outgrowth of a re- 
action against Federal leaders who 
have been in power so long, rather 
than a protest against Federal racial 
policy. 


THE LIBERAL ‘EXTREME’ 

At the other extreme of European 
thinking is the fifth and final group 
in this classification. It consists of 
those who think that things are going 
all wrong and that immediate steps 


‘must be taken to advance Africans 


more rapidly. Although this attitude 


would be called extreme in few places 
outside southern Africa, or the south- 
ern United States, most Europeans in 
Rhodesia regard it as far more ex- 
treme than the segregationist views 
described above. It is a view held by a 
small but growing number of liberal 
reformers, some of whom not only 
favor greater political and economic 
rights for the other races but cross 
the color line to invite Africans and 
Asians into their homes, a step that 
is repugnant to most Europeans. They 
believe that the rapidly growing 
“black nationalism” of the African 
National Congresses in the three ter- 
ritories cannot be kept in reasonable 
bounds unless the Federation makes 
it possible for Africans to move more 
quickly toward a position of political, 
economic and social equality. Those 
who have thought this policy through 
to its logical conclusion recognize that 
when Africans have reached an equal 
status they will obtain the dominant 
voice in the state because of their 
numbers. Advocates of this view be- 
lieve, however, that the only way to 
ensure the white man a permanent 
future is to win African confidence 
by giving partnership real meaning 
now. If this is done quickly, the lib- 
erals contend, the African’s desire to 
get rid of the European will have dis- 
appeared when he obtains equal sta- 
tus. Few Europeans, needless to say, 
are willing to take a chance that this 
assumption is valid. 

In their endeavor to give meaning 
to partnership, these European lib- 
erals have organized a number of 
multi-racial social clubs and action 
organizations. The early inter-racial 
clubs, organized for the purpose of 
bringing the races together socially, 
have fallen out of favor because of 
the inevitable paternalism in the at- 
titude of even the best-intentioned 
European members. The trend today 
is toward action organizations like 
the Interracial Association of South- 
ern Rhodesia, and the Capricorn Af- 
rica Society. 

The Interracial Association, which 
now publishes an attractive quarterly 
called Concord, was founded in Salis- 
bury in 1952 under the leadership of 
Hardwicke Holderness, a Southern 
Rhodesian M. P. with a distinguished 
war record. It now has branches in 
several other towns. Although its 
aims include “the evolution ultimate- 
ly of an integrated society, in which 
there will be no differentiation be- 
tween people on grounds of race or 
colour,” it is gradualist in approach 
and limits itself to such modest tac- 
tics as campaigning against discrim- 
inatory legislation. 


Far more ambitious and urgent in 
its approach is the multi-territorial 
Capricorn Africa Society, which 
dreams of establishing a single com- 
munity with a common patriotism 
and citizenship, free of racial dis- 
crimination, throughout East and 
Central Africa. It is the creation 
of Colonel David Stirling, also a man 
whose outstanding war record com- 
mands Rhodesian respect. Stirling’s 
ideas have been inconsistent and 
sometimes fanciful, but he has per- 
sisted with remarkable energy and 
determination, despite numerous set- 
backs, to bring the races together 
within the Capricorn blueprint. He is 
considered an impractical visionary 
by most Europeans, however, and Af- 
ricans, particularly in Northern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, regard the Cap- 
ricorn movement as a white man’s 
trick. After seven years of background 
work, the Capricornists held a con- 
vention at Salima, Nyasaland in June 
1956 attended by about 150 European, 
African, Asian and Coloured dele- 
gates from Southern Rhodesia, North- 
ern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Kenya 
and Tanganyika, who agreed on a 
Capricorn Contract of basic princi- 
ples including a common electoral 
roll with a controversial system of 
multiple voting. Impatient because 
these principles have not been adopt- 
ed by existing political parties, Cap- 
ricornists are supporting the new 
Constitution Party launched in Octo- 
ber, 1957. 


MUDDLED CONTRADICTIONS 

Before evaluating the Federation’s 
prospects for a successful partner- 
ship, let us examine these racial atti- 
tudes from another perspective, that 
of recent research in the social 
sciences. During the past twenty 
years anthropologists connected with 
the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute in 
Lusaka have given us a knowledge 
of the African peoples of the area 
“that cannot be surpassed for any 
other part of the continent.’* Today, 
social scientists are beginning to 
study the “white tribes.” A psycholo- 
gist at the University College in 
Salisbury is preparing a race attitude 
scale along the lines of the pioneer- 
ing studies of racial attitudes by I. 
D. MacCrone at the University of 
the Witwatersrand. A stimulating ef- 
fort to apply sociological theory to 
British Central Africa has been made 
by Godfrey and Monica Wilson.® In 
their view, the maladjustment and dis- 
equilibrium in central African society 
is the result of its unevenness of 
scale. Defining the scale of a society 
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as “the number of people in relation 
and the intensity of those relations,” 
the Wilsons point out that the range 
of material relations between Afri- 
cans and Europeans has expanded 
enormously and now brings the two 
races into close cooperation in min- 
ing, agriculture, administration, com- 
merce and domestic work. Unfortu- 
nately there has been no correspond- 
ing increase of contact, cooperation 
and mutual understanding in what 
the Wilsons call religious relations, 
using the term in the broadest sense 
to mean what other scholars term the 
“moral order.” The resulting segrega- 
tion in everything outside the eco- 
nomic sphere is the “most glaring ex- 
ample of unevenness of scale in Afri- 
ca.” Since the equilibrium which is 
a fundamental need of every society 
is badly out of balance in the Fed- 
eration, one finds people who support 
“conflicting laws, contradictory con- 
cepts and disharmonious conven- 
tions.” There are Rhodesians, for ex- 
ample, who believe Africans are in- 
ferior, but fear them as competitors 
for jobs; who want competent Eng- 
lish-speaking servants, but oppose 
schooling and housing facilities for 
Africans; who mourn the disappear- 
ance of primitive dress and dances, 
but expect African labor to be avail- 
able and want Africans to buy Euro- 
pean goods; who say they believe in 
the brotherhood of man, but shrink 
from social contacts with Africans; 
who complain that African agricul- 
ture is inefficient, but oppose the de- 
velopment of tribal areas; and who 
praise the civilizing mission of Eu- 
rope, but resent Africans who try to 
behave like Europeans. 

These muddled and incoherent con- 
tradictions are typical of what the 
Wilsons call radical opposition in a 
maladjusted society. A society can 
control ordinary opposition among its 
members by law, logic and convention, 
but it can deal with radical opposi- 
tion only by social change. Radical 
opposition threatens to destroy law, 
logic and convention, and compels 
men “to change their behavior by 
pressing on them unbearably.” For 
this reason, the Wilsons conclude, 
the disequilibrium in central Africa 
cannot continue to increase indefi- 
nitely. 

Other scholars are studying the 
changing attitudes of Africans and 
drawing conclusions which should also 
serve as a warning to Europeans. 
Clyde Mitchell, analyzing the rise of 
African middle classes, has shown 
how they use the Europeans as a 
“reference group” with a standard of 
economic and social behavior to which 
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Africans aspire, even to pith helmets 
and sun-glasses. Since they are not 
fully accepted by Europeans, how- 
ever, they are intensely frustrated 
and, unless this situation changes, 
may reject the Europeans as a refer- 
ence group in favor of the “black 
nationalism” of some “bygone ideal- 
ized predecessors or some arcadian 
rural tribal group.”* Hortense Pow- 
dermaker, in a study of social change 
in Northern Rhodesia, has described 
certain situations in which the Afri- 
can’s earlier image of the European 
as “a benevolent father leading his 
children to civilization . . . has be- 
come an image of a powerful rival 
and malevolent human being... "7 


PARTNERSHIP PROSPECTS 

In an evaluation of the Federation’s 
prospects for partnership, the recent 
opening of parliamentary, university, 
industrial and other doors to Afri- 
cans is less significant than the racial 
attitudes herein described. The rela- 
tive numerical strength of these di- 
vergent views cannot be stated with 
precision, but it may be somewhat 
clarified at a general election in 1958. 
The Capricornists, who announced a 
membership goal of 100,000 in Sep- 
tember 1954, and reduced it to 60,000 
in 1955, claimed 5,000 members of all 
races in mid-1956, only half of them 
in the Federation. At the other ex- 
treme, the Dominion Party segrega- 
tionists are much more numerous and 
possibly growing faster, judging by 
their by-election successes. The older 
Confederate Party, which represented 
them in the first general election on 
December 15, 1953, won 15,263 votes, 
or thirty per cent of the total, al- 
though it won only 1 seat while 
the Federal Party obtained 24. The 
motives of the 34,992 voters who sup- 
ported Federal candidates were 
mixed, but it is certain that only a 
small per cent could be called liberal 
in their racial attitudes. 


Since the Federal Party leaders 
must cater to this conservative white 
electorate, the Federation’s prospects 
for a_ successful partnership can 
hardly be considered promising. The 
gap between European and African 
ideas of partnership is too wide. The 
educated African moderates, to say 
nothing of the larger number of 
Africans who want to break up the 
Federation, consider the ideas of the 
European liberals as the barest mini- 
mum necessary to make partnership 
work. But many conservative Euro- 
peans, in both the right and center, 
tend to regard these liberals at worst 
as the “freaks” of society and at best 
as visionaries with their “heads in 


the clouds.” 

In addition to the influence of these 
internal attitudes, the Federation will 
be affected by such imponderable ex- 
ternal pressures as the policy of the 
British Labor Party which expects to 
come to power by 1960, the degree of 
success or failure of independence in 
Ghana and apartheid in South Africa, 
and the Africa policies of India, the 
Islamic world, the United States, the 
Soviet Union and the United Nations. 
The Federal leaders ask for time, but 
the outside world seems impervious to 
such appeals. 


In explaining his conversion from 
segregation to partnership, Lord Mal- 
vern once said: “I am a human being, 
not a cabbage, and I reserve the 
right, when new facts and knowledge 
are available, to use what wit I have 
to profit” from them. Those Rhodes- 
ians who are trying to reshape their 
racial attitudes in the light of new 
facts and knowledge deserve sympa- 
thetic encouragement. The word part- 
nership has been so badly maligned 
for its ambiguity that it may have 
to be discarded in time like the ear- 
lier “two-pyramid” and “parallel de- 
velopment” slogans. For the moment, 
however, no better term is available, 
even though African and European 
ideas are too far apart to define it. 
What the Federation needs, in any 
case, is not to define partnership but 
to get ahead with the task of openinig 
further doors to Africans. Meanwhile, 
partnership at least has the merit 
of being more flexible in spirit than 
apartheid, and it provides a broader 
framework for the compromises and 
adjustments necessary to minimize 
conflict in the difficult years ahead. 


1 Kenneth Kirkwood, “Ethnic and Cultural 
Pluralism in British Central Africa,’’ Report 
of the 30th Meeting of the International In- 
stitute of Differing Civilizations (Brussels, 
1957), pp. 294-314, discusses these concepts 
and adds two of his own invention—‘Internal 
Trusteeship” to describe British policy south 
of the Zambezi and “External Trusteeship” 
north of the river. 

2 Sarah Gertrude Millin, Rhodes (South 
Africa, Central News Agency, 1952), pp. 63- 
65, 221-226. 

3 Confederate Party ideas are well described 
by Eugene P. Dvorin, “Central Africa’s First 
Federal Election: Background and _ Issues,” 
The Western Political Quarterly, September, 
1954, pp. 380-382. 

4 For an excellent description of this an- 
thropological research see Max Gluckman, 
“Social Anthropology in Central Africa,” 
Human Problems in Central Africa, No. 20, 
1956. pp. 1-27. 

5 Godfrey and Monica Wilson, The Anal- 
ysis of Social Change (Cambridge, 1954 edi- 
tion). 

6 J. Clyde Mitchell, “The African Middle 
Classes in British Central Africa,” 
ment of a Middle Class in Tropical and Su 
Tropical Countries, Record of the 29th Ses- 
sion of the International Institute of Differing 
Civilization (Brussels, 1956), pp. 222-232. 

7 Hortense Powdermaker, ‘Communication 
and Social Change Based on a Field Study 
in Northern Rhodesia,” Transactions of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, March, 1955, 
pp. 430-440; see also her “Social Change 
through Imacery and Values of Teen-age 
Africans in Northern Rhodesia,” The Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, October, 1956, pp. 783- 
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Liberia’s laws have been codified in a unique joint effort by the governments 


of the U. S. and Liberia, and Cornell University. 


Former U. S. Ambassador 


to Liberia Edward R. Dudley (second from R.) shows Liberian Assistant 
Attorney General Rochefort Weeks (second from L.) a volume of the new 


law code. 


President of Cornell Deane Malott (L.) and Professor of Law 


Milton Konvitz (R.) were decorated with the Order of the Star of Africa for 
their services in the four volume codification. 


African Placement Service 

Two American secondary teachers 
listed on Airlist October 1957 (see 
Africa Special Report for November) 
will begin a two-year contract in 
Western Nigeria this January. Air- 
list December 1957 with twelve addi- 
tional candidates went out to over 350 
African schools and recruiting agen- 
cies the week before Christmas. 

Several specific requests have ar- 
rived for teachers of biology, physics 
and Latin. Graduate students trained 
in the natural sciences with labora- 
tory and graduate assistant experi- 
ence will be considered, especially if 
evidence of teaching ability is shown. 
Inquiries from husband and wife 
teams, where both hold advanced de- 
grees, are sought. In addition, open- 
ings exist for teachers of domestic 
science with at least a B.S. degree 
and teaching experience. Since six 
months or more should be allowed for 
processing and final placement, ap- 
plications should be filed now for 
placement in September or January 
1959. 

The Placement Service wishes to 
welcome to Washington several peo- 
ple who have been exceptionally help- 
ful in the past few weeks. Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Tsitsiwu, Educational Attache 
to the Ghana Embassy, is a trained 
educator who studied at Achimota Col- 
lege, Glasgow University (M.A. 1952), 
London University and Columbia 


“Africa Special Report’ is published by the 
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University (M.A. 1954). At the Ni- 
geria Liaison Office, three Diplomats- 
in-Training: Dr. C. O. Ifeagwu who 
took his Ph.D. at the University of 
Southern California, Mr. Adedokum 
Haastrup who studied at the Univer- 
sity of London and Mr. John Ukegbu 
who did advanced work at Cornell 
University. The experience of two 
continents that these men bring to 
specific placement problems is valu- 
able and deeply appreciated by the 
Institute. 

Address inquiries to Dept. B-12, 
African-American Institute, 1234 
Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


The Prophet Mohammed 
... are his eyes open or closed? 


sculpture in ebony 
BY BEN ENWONWU 


For more of his work, turn the page. 
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Benedict Chuka (Ben) Enwonwu, is a veteran of one-man 
shows in Europe and Africa as well as the United States. This 
fall he had his second show at the Howard University Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D.C. and at the moment is receiving much 
attention for his official statue of Queen Elizabeth II, unveiled 
recently in London. 

The twenty-eight year old artist, who carved his own toys 
as a child, was encouraged in art by his father, a boat engineer- 
turned-sculptor. After graduating from Nigerian schools, Ben 
Enwonwu became an Art Master and travelled around Eastern 
Nigeria starting art classes in schools. Friends helped him raise 
money to study in England where he won a Diploma of Fine Arts 
at London and became a Fellow of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

His art is a sophisticated version of African tradition and 
clearly (too clearly, some critics say) reflects his European train- 
ing—S.A.B. 


All photographs courtesy of Harmon Foundation, New York. 


L. Father and 
Son, sculpture 
in fruitwood. 


R. Fulani 
Girls, the 
Arabic fea- 
tures still no- 
ticeable; gou- 
ache on press- 
board. 
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“‘Darkest Africa’ to me does not imply things primitive, 
but the darkness of trees silhouetted against the light; the 
darkness of ebony; the darkness of people. Many of my 
paintings are of dancing women, | see them in the trees. 
| call this the humanized form of symbolical art... | 
elongate because of the feelings | have as a Nigerian, for 
the Nigerians are aspiring to grow, in politics, in trade, in 
art, in every aspect of life.” 


Enwonwu 


above: Dancing girls, emphasizing the symbolic in 
African art. 


below: L. Malam Yisa, a young Malam (teacher) 
of Zaria, Northern Nigeria; in oil. C. Yoruba Do- 
mesticity; painting in gouache. R. Hausa Girl, a 
typical young woman from a provincial town in 
Northern Nigeria; in oil. 
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Michael Olatuniji, 
Nigerian student 

at New York University, 
photographed for 

Africa Special Report 

by Harris & Ewing 


“Those of you who have been to Africa 
know something of its vastness. You have 
felt its mystery, you have been stirred by 
its almost incredible possibilities. You 
have, perhaps, found your own emotions 
shaken, as never before, by the power, the 
force, that seems to well up out of the very 
earth. You have been faced with the 
reality of Africa’s awakening. It is as if 


a great giant stirred for the first time in 
many centuries, stretching himself, open- 
ing his gentle eyes upon an unknown and 
very disturbing world. Perhaps you, too, 
have found your own world somewhat 
shaken by direct contact with this awaken- 
ing, and all it can mean to the future of 
mankind...” 

—Rep. Frances P. Bolton 


THE STORY OF AFRICA COMES TO YOU MONTH-BY-MONTH IN AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT 
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